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SUBJECT:  Protestant  Religious  Education  in  the  Army. 

1.  rRObLia-i.  To  determine  how  to  improve  l-rotestant  adult  religious 

education  in  the  Army. 

2.  ASSUMPTIONS. 

a.  That  Protestant  adult  religious  education  needs  improvement. 

b.  That  small  group  study  methods  can  improve  adult  religious 

education. 

3.  FACTS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROBLEM. 

a.  Some  Protestant  denominations  are  using  small  group  methods  of 

adult  religious  education.  See  Annex  A. 

b.  "The  Indiana  Plan  for  Adult  Religious  Education"  has  been  used 

successfully  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  See  Annex  B. 

4.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  Small  group  study  plans,  such  as  the  "Koinonia  Group,"  have 

limited  application  in  the  Army.  See  Annex  A. 

(1)  Advantages. 

(a)  They  allow  people  to  participate  actively  in  group 

learning. 

(b)  They  help  people  develop  leadership  ability  as  they 

learn,  regardless  of  the  subject  being  considered. 

(c)  They  stimulate  interest  and  thereby  increase  learning 

efficiency  in  religious  subjects. 

(2)  Disadvantages. 

(a)  They  do  not  provide  training  in  group  learning  techniques. 

(b)  They  are  limited  to  specific  topics  provided  in  program 

manuals . 

b.  "The  Indiana  Plan"  has  wide  application  to  the  Army.  See  Annex  C. 

(1)  Advantages. 

(a)  It  is  a  complete  s^iall  group  program  that  provides 

training  in  group  learning. 

(b)  It  is  a  packaged  plan  adaptable  to  any  chapel  situation 

or  denominational  requirement. 

(c)  It  promotes  individual  Christian  growth. 

(d)  It  stimulates  interest  in  the  overall  religious  program. 

(2)  Disadvantages. 

(a)  One  must  participate  in  the  plan  to  fully  understand 

its  value. 

(b)  It  requires  leaders  trained  in  the  plan. 

5.  CONCLUSION.  "The  Indiana  Plan  for  Adult  Religious  Education"  should 

be  implemented  in  the  adult  religious  education  program  of  the  Army. 

6.  ACTION  RECOMMENDED. 

That  the  conclusion  in  Darascraph  5  be  approved.  ^PyC^, 

LENT 

CH(Capt)   USA 
Career  Course 


ANNEXES:  A  -  The  small  group  method  in  adult  religious  education. 

B  -  Indiana  Plan  -  results. 

C  -  Indiana  Plan  -  su:nmary. 
CONCURRENCES. 
None. 

ACTION  BY  APPROVING  AUTHORITY: 

Approved  (disapproved),  mciuaing  (excj.uu.ing;  exceptions  as  noted. 


signature 


THE  SMALL  GROUP  METHOD  IN  ADULT  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  overall  problem  of  adult  religious  education  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  how  adult  learning  differs  from  childhood  learning. 
This  also  explains  why  many  of  the  adult  programs  are  in  effect  exten- 
sions of  the  Sunday  School  program,  using  the  same  educational  structure 
which  has  been  found  effective  with  children.  Most  Sunday  School  programs 
use  the  formalized  learning  program  to  which  youngsters  are  exposed  in 
their  daily  life  at  school.  This  method  is  effective  with  children  be- 
cause they  have  not  lived  long,  and  their  life-experience  is  limited. 
There  develops,  therefore,  a  rather  natural  teacher- pupil  relationship 
in  which  the  child  is  dependent  upon  someone  who  he  believes  knows  the 
facts.  Since  the  c.:ild  knows  he  does  not  know,  he  accepts  the  teacher 
as  an  authority,  and  hence  accepts  what  the  teacher  says  as  true. 

Adult  learning  presents  a  different  problem  from  child  learning. 
As  a  person  grows  up,  his  dependence  on  a  teacher  decreases  and  he  begins 
to  think  of  himself  as  an  authority.  He  resists  reorganizing  his  atti- 
tudes and  ideas  that  have  g-own  out  of  his  own  experience,  and  he  will 
strongly  resent  anyone  else's  attempt  to  force  him  to  reorganize  himself. 
The  teacher- student  relationship  is,  therefore,  quite  different  in  adult 
groups.  An  adult  is  at  the  same  time  both  dependent  and  independent. 
He  does  not  know  averything,  but  what  he  does  know  needs  to  be  recognized 
by  the  teacher  if  learning  is  to  take  place. 

How  adults  learn  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  matter. 
Where  a  person  does  not  know  the  facts,  a  certain  amount  of  telling  is 
necessary;  bu      Icipation  is  always  a  requirement .  The  soldier  in 
basic  training  is  told  hoxv  to  i'ire  the  ML  ril'ie,_out  he  lias  not  learned 
how  to  handle  the  weapon  until  he  has  fired  it  on  the  range.  In  the 
realm  of  religion  the  adult  brings  a  considerable  amount  of  experience, 
good  and  bad,  to  the  learning  situation.  These  often  include  cherished 
misconceptions  which  have  been  held  for  years.  Such  ideas  will  not  be 
altered  by  the  telling  of  a  teacher.  Adjustment  does  not  come  rapidly. 
Methods  and  conditions  appropriate  to  adults  must  be  used.  One  must  rec- 
ognize that  learning  is  a  personal  thing  with  adults,  and  the  following 
principles  of  effective  personal  adult  learning  should  be  used: 

1.  Adults  learn  best  when  they  become  actively  involved  as  persons 
in  the  learning  experience.  They  do  not  learn  well  wnen  they  are  merely 
"told."  They  must  have  opportunity  to  react. 

2.  Adults  learn  most  effectively  when  they  discover  and  recognize 
a  personal  reason  for  learning.  It  is  not  enough  for  someone  to  tell 
them  why  he  thinks  it  is  important  to  learn  something.  They  must  recog- 
nize a  personal  reason  themselves.  Learning,  therefore,  must  begin  and 
deal  with  needs  that  the  learners  recognize  as  needs. 

3.  Adults  need  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
learning  experience.  They  can  best  become  responsible  by  participating 
and  contributing  to  the  learning  situation. 

The  snail  group  discussion  method  of  adult  education  can  fulfill 
all  of  these  basic  requirements.  If  small  groups  are  properly  used, 
each  member  of  the  group  is  recognized  as  a  person  who  can  make  a  valu- 
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able  contribution  to  the  others.  The  group  determines  what  the  subject 
matter  will  be  on  the  basis  of  their  own  needs.  A  teacher  or  other  re- 
source person  is  brought  in  to  meet  certain  needs,  but  not  as  a  perma- 
nent "teller."  Thus  no  traditional  teacher- student  relationship  develops. 
The  group  sets  its  own  course,  and  thus  takes  full  responsibility  for  the 
learning  experience. 

Several  Protestant  denominations  have  begun  small  group  adult  programs. 
The  "Koinonia  Groups"  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  are 
typical  of  many  of  these  efforts.  The  group  activity  is  organized  in  the 
following  manner:   ^&v- 

1.  "A  Guide  for  Leaders"  is  published  by  the  Division  of  Evangel- 
ism of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  furnished  for  group 
leaders.  It  contains  the  objective  for  the  meetings,  the  scripture  to  be 

died  and  the  general  approach  to  be  used  including  questions  to  be 
asked  in  group  discussion. 

2.  After  the  group  discussion  meeting,  there  is  a  fellowship  period 
where  refreshments  are  served  and  the  group  members  talk  informally. 

An  adult  leadership  leaflet  called  "More  Learning  in  Small  Groups" 
and  published  by  the  General  Division  of  Parish  Education  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  USA  for  the  "Koinonia  Groups"  lists  the  following.  ~ 
advantages  of  small  group  study:^.  .  .  C<^  ^/^-  ^^.^^At^-^t^  <*?  »  *£**?-  st-m***-*- 

1.  It  involves  more  adults  in  the  study..  Some  will  respond  to  this 
program  who  would  never  join  a  formal  class-/^y^-^«v'<t/yL*^,7a  » 

2.  It  encourages  firsthand  study.  Much  so-called  study  is  really 
secondhand.  We  listen  to  the  results  of  study  by  the  speaker,  the  lec- 
turing teacher,  or  the  preacher.  We  learn  best  that  which  we  struggle 
for  ourselves.  Success  in  small-group  study  depends  upon  each  individ- 
ual, his  preparation  and  participation. 

3.  It  can  provide     climate  \  i:ere  perso  _^_  know  and  trust 
jach  other.  Small  face-to-face  groups  encourage  persons  to  be  candid 

and  honest.  Intellectual  shadowboxing  is  too  easy  in  lar_e  groups. 
Real  problems  regarding  home,  work,  neighbor,  community,  can  be  faced, 
concerns  expressed,  experiences  shared.  Here  the  mutual  ministry  of 
believers  can  really  operate. 

k.     It  helps  members  to  develop  leadership  skills..  Small  groups 
thrive  upon  shared  leadership.  As  each  member  makes  his  contribution, 
he  pei forms  a  leadership  function.  Growth  in  competence  increases  one's 
ability  to  contribute. 

5.  ;  affords  a  lore  varied  and  creative  choice  of  subject  matter. 
A  most  common  characteristic  of  adults  is  their  diversity.  Each  person 
has  different  potential,  background,  experience,  and  concerns.  Study  in 
small  groups  enables  individuals  to: 

a.  Select  areas  of  study  in  their  range  of  interest  and  ability. 

b.  Move  into  groups  dealing  with  deeper  issues  as  they  become 
more  articulate  and  informed.  ■ 

6.  It  is  a  flexible  program.      ^22^—. 

a.  Adaptable  to  changing  situations  in  world  or  community. 

b.  Focused  on  live  interests  and  felt  needs. 

c.  Relevant  to  the  issues  that  bewilder  and  bedevil  us  all. 

7.  It  help   .ntegrate  new  members  into  the  life  of  the  church. 


New  members  can  come  to  know  old  members  better.  Issues  raised  in  classes 
for  new  members  can  be  pursued  farther.  The  church  can  be  seen  more  as  a 
fellox'Tship  that  serves  than  as  an  institution  to  be  supported. 

8.  It  can  create  a  readiness  to  hear  the  .rospel.  Thoughtful  study 
helps  raise  the  questions  to  which  the  gospel  is  the  answer. 

9.  It  prepares  Christians  to  live  their  faith  outside  the  institu- 
tional church.  Study  of  issues  and  deep  concerns  can  equip  them  to  be 
more  responsible  members  of  the  church  in  the  world.  r 

10.  It  encourages  constant  evaluation  of  both  personal  and  congrega- ^.g,  /  V 

tional  life.  Increased  understanding  enables  one  to  become  a  more  con-   *  - 

structive  critic.  rJ^4^ 

"More  Learning  in  Small  Groups"  also  lists  several  limitations  and    ,,  ph^-^6^ 
difficulties  in  small-group  study:  ^r^  *~j^ 

1.  It  is  not  a  cure-all .  Many  adults  still  will  not  be  reached.  J-*^j£&~<J~~ 
Some  groups  will  not  succeed.  It  will,  however,  appeal  to  more  than  are  j!lL***~^-: 
now  studying*  ':z5**7  "f*^ 

2.  It  is  nob  all  that  is  needed.  A  few  popular  discussion  meetings/ 


will  not  produce  the  articulate  and  informed  laity  that  our  times  demand. 
Competence  in  any  field  is  costly. 
./         3»  There  are  already  too  many  -.rouos  and  organizations.  This  is  true  t**^*^ 
i 'in  most  churches.  Yet  many  persons  are  not  involved  in  any  real  learning    / 
0^  experiences  in  the  church  or  outside  of  it.  £y^-*> 

4.  Competent  leadership  for  such  a  program  is  scarce.  This  is  so. 
Every  church,  however,  has  plenty  of  potential  leaders.  The  first  re-    i>-^ 
quirement  for  a  leader  is  that  he  be  a  learner.  Skill  in  study  and  dis- 
cussion Is  not  difficult  to  attain.  Study  programs  of  this  kind  will 

help  to  produce  leaders. 

5.  Discussion  j  roups  can  become  simply  gab  sessions.  Kot  much 
learning  will  take  place  if  they  do.  Each  member  is  responsible  for 
keeping  on  the  target. 

6.  It's  hard  to  know  what  will  interest  people.  It  certainly  is,      /y- 

particularly  if  you  don't  know  the  people.  Everyone  faces  issues  that  & 

deeply  concern  him.  In  this  program  persons  have  a  voice  in  selecting 

their  own  topics.  Interests  are  points  of  beginning  for  exploring  deeper 
needs. 

References:  Bergevin  &  McKinley,  DESIGN  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
Little,  LEARNING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP. 
Casteel,  SPIRITUAL  RENEWAL  THROUGH  SMALL  GROUPS. 
Raines,  NEW  LIFE  BI  THE  CHURCH. 
Southcott,  A  PARISH  COMES  ALIVE. 


INDIANA  PLAN  -  RESULTS 

Tito  Adult  training  institutes  were  held  in  Febuary  1962  by  represent- 
atives from  Indiana  University  for  the  Chaplains  and  selected  laymen  of 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  The  following  comments  and  observations  are  taken 
from  an  after-action  report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center 
Chaplain,  Fort  Knox. 

1.  Below  are  quoted  comments  from  the  chaplains  of  the  post  who 
were  given  a  sheet  at  the  monthly  chaplain's  meeting  immediately  follow- 
ing the  second  Institute.  In  the  case  of  the  list,  some  matters  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  since  the  meeting.  They  addressed  themselves  to 
the  following  two  questions: 

a.  lii/hat  new  programming ,  or  change  in  current  program,  has 
been  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  Fort  Knox  Institutes  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion? 

(1)  Character  Guidance,  Bible  classes  on  Sunday  morning, 
Sunday  evening  discussion  groups  have  been  enhanced  by  application  or 
adaption  of  the  Indiana  Plan. 

(2)  Institution  of  mid-week  Lenten  service  in  training 
center  was  a  direct  result. 

(3)  New  approach  to  Men's  Bible  Study  Sunday  morning.  In- 
diana Plan  adapted  with  seeming  good  results. 

(k)     Use  with  Sunday  church  school  teachers  (dependent  church 
school  program  -  this  from  a  department  superintendent  who  attended  In- 
stitute in  dual  capacity). 

(5)  Techniques  practiced  are  being  utilized  by  teachers  and 
leaders  in  group  meetings. 

(6)  New  adult  group  in  troop  area. 

(7)  Techniques  and  ideas  used  in  the  Sunday  evening  discuss- 
ion group. 

(8)  The  Institute  resulted  in  a  re-thinking  of  my  work  and 
a  reconsideration  of  the  program. 

(9)  I  have  tried  to  determine  whether  I  was  fully  expressing 
myself  or  letting  others  express  themselves. 

(10)  The  Plan  will  affect  the  program  in  an  indirect  manner 
as  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Indiana  Plan  are  applied  to  currently 
existing  activities. 

(11)  The  emphasis  of  the  Indiana  Plan  on  the  feelings  of 
Oroups  as  well  as  the  content  (is  good). 

(12)  The  techniques  of  crystallizing  thought  and  purpose  and 
channelling  these  into  definite  activities  have  certainly  been  re-empha- 
sized as  a  result  of  the  Institute. 

(13)  Discussion  technique  used  in  Christian  Youth  Fellowship 
(Junior  and  Senior  High  groups,  Sunday  evening)  and  Protestant  Women  of 

the  Chapel. 

b.  What  programming  do  you  think  you  might  institute  in  the 
future  in  the  area  of  adult  education  for  which  vou  are  responsible? 
Please  note  your  f Drmat  if  plans  have  ;one  that  fas. 
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(1)  Intensive  8-xreek  plan  in  cycle  on  Sunday  evening. 

(2)  Adapt  Indiana  Elan  to  Sunday  evening  service.  Have 
service,  adjourn  to  chapel  center  for  discussion  group,  instead  of  service 
plus  refreshment  and  songs  sung  by  only  a  few. 

(3)  Intend  to  keep  records  of  the  results  of  starting  new 
people  in  cycle  and  keeping  same  group  throughout  the  entire  eight  weeks. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  Sunday  morning  Bible  class. 

(5)  Hoping  to  be  able  to  have  an  Adult  Sunday  Class  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening  or  perhaps  both. 

(6)  Establish  key/core  group  of  leaders  using  the  Plan  and 
developin_;  into  an  advisory  group  for  the  chapel  (i.e.,  church  staff). 

(7)  Program  planning  phase  of  Plan  to  be  used  in  Christian 
Youth  Fellowship  (This  is  now  being  done). 

2.  Analysis  and  Comment  Regarding  Chaplains '  Plans.  The  comments 
presented  indicate  that  results  were  immediate  in  the  application  of  the 
Indiana  Plan  to  the  Army  setting.  In  immediate  follow-up  the  comments 
for  the  most  part  indicate  things  specifically  religious.  However,  the 
impact  of  the  Plan  in  Character  Guidance  sessions  has  been  highly  signif- 
icant. 

a.  Character  Guidance.  In  a  way,  it  was  most  fortunate  that 
the  subject  chosen  for  March  19&2  was  "Chastity, "  as  this  gave  the  chap- 
lains some  highly  intriguing  experiences  tfhich  went  beyond  the  effective- 
ness of  the  almost  universally  used  lecture  method  in  presenting  a  subject 
hard  to  get  across  without  seeming  irrelevant.  Many  sessions  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  this  month.  In  all  fairness  to  the  Character  Guidance 
Manuals,  it  should  here  be  said  that  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Institutes 
and  in  informal  conversation  that  many  of  the  ideas  presented  could  al- 
ready be  found  in  the  Manuals  if  the  instructors  had  ever  read  the  pre- 
faces. An  after-action  report  of  two  Character  Guidance  sessions  given 
by  one  of  the  chaplains  is  inclosed  (omitted).  They  show  how  one  chaplain 
used  the  techiques  learned  in  presenting  the  topic,  "Chastity." 

b.  Other  Areas. 

(1)       tin.  Into  the  A-viy  Community  Outside  the  Chapel . 
3ecause  the  Director  of  the  Protestant  Religious  Education  serves  as 
sponsor  to  the  Disciples  Student  Fellowship  of  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Kentucky,  some  emphasis  lias  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that  insights  of 
campus  Christian  work  are  not  totally  invalid  to  the  young  soldier  of  the 
Army.  One  of  these  recent  insights  is  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
Student  Center  building  a  block  from  a  campus,  but  that  the  ministry  needs 
to  take  place  on  the  actual  campus  insofar  as  possible  and  feasible.  A 
co-i -plication  of  the  Institute  and  the  campus  ministry  for  the  Army, 
particularly  with  the  young  soldier  is  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
chaplain  to  wait  in  the  chapel  for  problems  to  come  his  way,  but  that 
more  efforts  need  to  be  made  which  will  direct  his  ministry  to  the  best 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  chaplaincy  is  already  a  part  of  the  total  mil- 
itary situation  in  the  United  States  and  he  may  go  to  the  barracks  and 
the  areas  in  which  the  young  soldier  is  routinely  operating.  Some  chap- 
lains, therefore,  are  planning  to  visit  more  often  in  the  barracks  ?nd 
be  available  for  "bull"  sessions  and  informal  guidance.  This  particular 
technique  has  precedence  with  a  new  program  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Con- 


sultation  Clinic  also,  in  that  they  are  going  to  the  areas  where  the 
soldier  is  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  problems  when  they  appear  more  sur- 
mountable. 

(2)  Listening.  Another  result  has  been  that  many  chaplains 
have  expressed  what  a  poor  job  of  listening  they  were  doing  with  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  relating.  In  the  case  of  some,  this  has  resulted 
in  better  religious  guidance  and  solving  of  some  pastoral  counselling 
which  had  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere. 

(3)  Public  Relations.  Because  the  churches  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  are  studying  "New  Churches  for  New  Times"  as  the  Home 
Mission  theme  for  this  year,  requests  have  come  from  surrounding  churches 
for  resource  persons  in  the  field  of  the  church  in  the  military.  This 
office  has  been  able  to  supply  better  trained  resource  persons  to  the 
Louisville  and  environs  community  as  a  result  of  the  Institute.  This  week, 
a  lay  person  will  go  to  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Louisville  to  speak  to 
high  school  seniors  about  to  be  drafted;  in  April  a  speaker  has  been  re- 
quested for  an  area  rally  of  young  people. 

(4)  Service  Clubs.  It  is  believed,  along  the  lines  of  moving 
out  into  the  Army  community,  that  one  area  in  which  the  chaplains  might 
assist  is  in  the  Service  Clubs.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  particularly,  the 
Service  Clubs  are  filled  to  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  perhaps  the 
chaplains  might  assist  the  Service  Club  people  by  providing  some  enter- 
tainment, but  moreover,  would  use  the  facilities  of  part  of  the  Service 
Club  for  a  small-group  discussion  should  any  be  interested  in  this  type 

of  thing.  Oftentimes,  the  Service  Club  is  dedicated  solely  to  entertain- 
ment features  on  a  stage.  Perhaps  there  would  be  some  interested  in  some 
other  aspect  in  the  way  that  some  go  to  the  libraries  and  read.  As  an 
entre  to  this  aspect  of  the  chaplains'  program,  a  church  college  choir 
will  visit  the  post  in  a  few  weeks,  sing  in  chapels  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  present  a  secular/sacred  concert  at  one  of  the  Service  Clubs  in  the 
afternoon. 

(5)  Rank.  Rank  tended  to  be  a  problem  when  those  holding 
the  senior  rank  in  a  discussion  group  tended  to  use  their  rank  in  order 
to  hold  up  their  position.  This  was  a  result  of  the  insecurity  of  those 
with  the  rank,  and  their  unwillingness  to  respect  the  opinions  of  lesser 
people  in  the  group.  It  is  believed  that  rank/position  in  the  religious 
discussion  group  of  the  armed  forces  is  no  more  or  less  of  a  problem  than 
in  civilian  religious  groups.  One  of  the  groups  had  no  problem  in  this 
matter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  senior  ranking  Lt  Colonel  on  the 
post  was  a  member.  Rank  not  being  the  thing  to  which  he  tied  his  secur- 
ity, as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  x;as  able  to  respect  the  contributions 

of  each  individual  (there  were  three  Privates)  proved  that  the  problem 
of  rank  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  problem  in  a  religious  discuss- 
ion roup. 

(6)  Image  and  Status.  A  reasonably  emotionally  secure 
chaplain  can  use  the  setting  of  the  Indiana  Plan  without  it  destroying 
his  image  or  progessional  status.  The  groups  are  trainee-centered  in 
the  training  area  with  the  chaplain  serving  as  the  trainer  of  the  dis- 
cussion group.  The  trainees  are  able  to  be  drawn  out,  mostly  by  each 
other,  and  can  offer  the  chaplain  something  also  about  the  individuals 


in  the  group  which  thus  increases  his  understanding  of  the  young  soldier 
in  general,  and  would  point  up  particularly  any  with  real  problems. 

(7)  Therapeutic  and  Dynamic  Values*  Because  group  discuss- 
ion forms  a  basis  for  the  Plan,  and  because  of  the  deeply  religious  con- 
cerns manifested  by  the  educational  conditions,  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
are  resultant  therapeutic  values  in  the  techniques.  However,  it  is  not 
to  be  identified  solely  with  the  group  therapy  process.  The  Plan  uses 
many  of  the  group  dynamics  techniques,  however,  the  founders  reject  the 
fact  that  this  is  its  sole  purpose.  It  can  be  said  that  one  does  not 
subject  religious  beliefs  and  truth  to  the  group  to  the  point  that  it  is 
the  group  which  determines  what  is  truth  and  what  is  to  be  incorporated 
into  personal  usage.  The  plan  is  a  packaged  program  to  be  used  in  this 
way  in  order  to  effect  adult  education  according  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions. 

k.     Changes  in  Attitude.  Several  chaplains  who  objected  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Institute  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  were 
feelings  of  fear  of  being  subjected  to  a  situation  in  which  they  were 
forced  to  listen  to  others  and  show  real  concern  for  members  of  the  group 
and  their  problems  or  who  were  of  a  feeling  that  anything  in  religious 
education  would  be  extraneous  to  the  "real  Ministry,"  underwent  rather 
traumatic  experiences  during  the  course  of  the  five  days  and  have  since 
shown  greater  concern  for  deeper  relationships  with  the  persons  of  their 
ministries.  One  of  these  chaplains  was  quite  upset  because  the  Institute 
had  been  made  a  requirement  and  as  a  result  aligned  himself  with  one  of 
the  objecting  chaplains  previously  mentioned.  He  became  the  most  verbal 
opponent  of  the  trainers.  Through  the  course  of  the  week  he  changed,  and 
his  interest  in  the  program  is  already  showing  results  in  the  Training 
Center  area.  Another,  who  objected  to  the  typical  liberal  religious  edu- 
cation approach,  and  felt  that  the  only  way  to  convert  people  to  his  the- 
ological point  of  view  was  through  verbal  proclamation,  changed  his  way 
of  thinking  after  being  quite  strongly  against  the  program  in  the  begin- 
ning, during  one  of  the  sessions  when  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the  train- 
ers and  himself  ensued  which  pointed  out  this  problem  of  proclamation. 
When  the  chaplain  expressed  that  his  interest  Teas  in  propagandizing  people 
with  the  Christian  faith,  the  trainer  asked,  "Do  you  believe  it  to  be  the 
truth?"  The  chaplain  answered,  "Yes."  The  trainer  replied,   "Then  if  you 
do  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  subject  it  to  the 
group  process  and  believe  that  -he  group  will  pick  it  up."  The  exchange 
of  words  was  most  electrifying  to  the  trainers.  During  the  course  of  the 
Institute,  this  chaplain  used  some  of  the  techniques  in  a  Character  Guid- 
ance lecture  to  the  WACs.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture  the  iiACs  stood  and 
applauded  him.  This  resulted  in  his  feeling  that  the  best  Character  Guid- 
ance experience  in  his  career  had  just  taken  place.  These  two  separate 
experiences  affected  change  in  him  and  he  has  since  become  an  assistant 
trainer.  While  not  a  "conversion,"  another  chaplain  who  retires  in  May 
62  at  age  60  after  20  years  in  the  service  called  this  experience  the 
finest  he  had  e       in   10  Army.  His  feeling  was  that  what  was  being 
done  here  was  most  significant  and  had  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
chaplains  and  for  his  following  career  as  a  future  civilian  minister. 

a.  Objectors.  Five  chaplains  might  be  classified  as  those  who 


objected  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  Indiana  KLan  for  Mult  Reli- 
gious Education  in  their  ministries.  Their  objections  are  of  varied 
nature  and  do  not  match  emotional  patterns  or  theological  persuasions. 
Below  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  these  objected. 

(1)  This  chaplain  doesn't  feel  that  this  program  serves 
the  truth.  His  concern  is  solely  for  verbal  conversions,  "interestingly 
enough,  his  wife  is  for  it  and  is  using  it  in  the  PWOC. 

(2)  Emotional  problems  prevent  learning  from  taking  place. 

(3)  Emotional  make-up  causes  this  chaplain  to  see  how  the 
Institute  was  good  for  others,  esp. ,  "Those  younger  chaolains.  They 
really  needed  this,"  but  fails  to  instigate  new  programming  or  to  work 
to  change  problem-filled  adult  education  situations  in  his  area  himself. 

(h)     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  chaplain  and  the  assist- 
ants of  his  chapel  went  through  the  Institute,  and  that  he  admits  having 
re- thought  through  his  program,  he  is  not  incorporating  any  new  program 
into  his  area.  He  has,  however,  expressed  concern  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  was  letting  others  express  themselves  enough* 

(5)  Emotional  insecurity  of  this  chaplain  is  causing  him 
not  to  use  the  Plan  or  to  provide  a  very  effective  ministry  in  any  way. 
b.  Conclusion.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  (l), 
(3),  and  (4)  have  warmed  to  the  concerns  and  problems  of  other  chaplains 
and  the  Director  of  Protestant  Religious  Education  and  have  shown  better 
action  in  listening  to  other  people. 


THE  INDIANA  PLAN  -  SUJMARY 


The  Indiana  Plan  for  Adult  Religious  Education  is  a  packaged  small 
group  learning  plan.  It  provides  a  means  whereby  people  can  practice 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  as  they  learn  them.  The  group  actually 
becomes  a  miniature  Christian  community  where  people  can  learn,  make  mis- 
takes, and  react  to  each  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and  love. 
That  adults  learn  by  doing  is  sound  educational  psychology,  and  the  Indiana 
Plan  provides  a  way  that  people  can  learn  Christian  doctrine  by  experi- 
encing it  in  action.  The  plan  uses  group  discussion  techniques  to  train 
participant  in  the  skills  of  group  learning.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  trainer,  a  person  skilled  in  the  direc I  ion  of  group  methods 
and  sensitive  to  the  dynamics  of  group  activity;  and  by  use  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  conditions  which  are  essential  to  eff  ciive  group  learning. 

1.  Training  for  the  learning  team.  The  plan  starts  in  a  church  with 
the  training  of  one  or  more  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty  persons.  Each 
group  is  trained  to  become  a  learning  team.  As  the  plan  progresses,  more 
and  more  small  teams  are  trained;  and  the  original  learning  teams  eventu- 
ally become  nuclei  for  an  expanding  program  composed  of  a  great  variety 
of  educational  activities.  The  final  training  objective  of  the  plan  is 
to  continue  expanding  until  the  whole  congregation  becomes  involved  in 
group  learning  and  other  educational  activities.  The  participants  of  the 
team  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  group  participants.  A  group  participant  is  a  member  of 
the  learning  team  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  educational  process  as 
one  of  the  learners  in  the  group.  There  are,  of  course,  more  group  par- 
ticipants than  any  other  members  of  the  team.  They  are  not  exclusively 
the  learners,  however,  because  all  participants  (resource  people,  obser- 
vers, and  group  participants)  are  learners.  Group  participants  can  be 
compared  with  the  students  in  a  formal  educational  situation,  however, 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  far  exceed  those  of  the  average  student 
in  a  formal  class. 

b.  The  leader.  A  leader  is  a  participant  who  volunteers  tem- 
porarily to  perform  certain  duties  with  the  learning  team.  The  leader 
helps  members  of  the  team  to  learn  together.  He  does  not  impart  facts 
to  the  group  participants  on  the  topic  being  discussed,  but  rather  helps 
them  to  discover  the  personal  signuicance  of  the  lacts.  He  has  a  differ- 
ent role  for  each  educational  method  used  by  the  learning  team.  He  acts 
as  a  discussion  leader  when  the  team  uses  the  group  discussion  method. 

in  this  capacity  he  rietps  to  plan  the  meetings,  ana  uuring  the  meetings 
ne  acts  as  a  stirauxaxor,  guiae,  ana  helper.  He  assists  others  to  express 
themselves  instead  of  offering  his  own  ideas. 

c.  The  resource  person.  A  member  of  the  learning  team  who  has 
a  special  fund  of  knowledge  which  is  needed  to  support  a  part  of  the  ed- 
ucational program  is  called  the  resource  person.  He  is  qualified  to  speak 
with  some  authority  on  a  particular  subject,  and  is  asked  to  attend  the 
learning  program  on  certain  occasions  to  supply  information  to  the  group. 
He  is  sometimes  a  transient  member  of  the  learning  team.  He  may  be 
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called  in  when  needed  from  outside  the  group,  though  he  may  also  be  a 
regular  member  of  the  learning  team  who  assists  his  fellow  learners  in 
dealing  with  a  particular  problem. 

d.  The  observer.  The  observer  plays  the  ears  and  eyes  of  an 
educational  team  t  oo  busy  with  what  is  going  on  to  pay  much  attention  to 
how  it  is  being  done.  He  stands  aside  and  fixes  his  attentiion  on  one 
aspect  of  the  learning  venture  -  the  way  it  is  carried  on.  He  is  a  reg- 
ular member  of  the  group  who  has  volunteered  to  perform,  for  a  meeting  or 
two,  this  task  for  the  team.  The  observer  sits  quietly  during  the  meet- 
ing and  records  what  is  happening.  He  does  not  interrupt  the  meeting  un- 
less the  leader  or  a  participant  wants  a  quick  review  to  point  up  a  sit- 
uation which  could  be  improved.  At  a  brief  post-meeting  evaluation  the 
observer  usually  reports  his  general  observations  to  the  group,  and  stim- 
ulates a  short  discussion  period.  As  skillfully  as  possible  he  tries  to 
help  the  group  participants  to  analyze  carefully  specific  problems  which 
may  have  been  hindering  their  progress  in  learning  together.  The  observer 
can  spark  this  evaluation  with  well  phrased  questions,  but  it  remains  a 
group  learning  effort. 

e.  The  trainer.  The  trainer  is  a  person  qualified  to  teach  the 
participants  this  educational  plan.  He  is  often  a  professional  lay  or 
clergy  leader  in  religious  education,  but  ne  may  oe   a  quaiii'iea  non-pro- 
iessional  lay  leader  wno  nas  learned  now  to  guicte  tne  developing  plan. 
Sometimes  the  successful  trainer  is  a  minister  who  has  taken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  educational  matters.  His  job  is  to  interrupt  the  discussion  from 
time  to  time  to  point  out  how  responsibilities  are  being  met  by  tne  group, 
and  by  individuals.  These  interruptions  produce  a  certain  pressure  wnich 
forces  tne  participants  to  examine  their  consciences  regarding  their  dis- 
cussion behavior,  and  to  keep  them  aware  that  t:.ey  are  members  of  a  group. 
He  acts  as  a  sort  of  counsellor  to  the  -roup,  holding  their  own  beheavor 
up  before  them. 

2.  Freedom  of  expression.  Freedom  of  expression  as  used  in  the  In- 
diana Plan  means  the  absence  of  undue  restraint  in  relating  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  other  members  of  the  group.  In  the  beginning  stages  of  this 
program  much  effort  must  be  exerted  to  combat  the  fears  which  prevent  free 
and  honest  expression.  This  effort  to  develop  freedom  of  expression  is 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  climate  in  which  creative  learning  can 
flourish.  Fear  often  causes  people  to  say  what  others  want  to  hear,  or 
what  they  think  others  expect  them  to  say.  Such  fear  inhibits  fruitful 
learning. 

3.  Active  individual  participation.  Active  individual  participation 
is  expressed  by  those  engaged  in  the  learning  adventure.  They  actively 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  various  tasks  which  must  be  performed 
if  the  learning  endeavor  is  to  succeed.  Learning  can  take  place  without 
verbal  participation.  Listening  and  observing,  for  example,  are  two  ways 
in  which  one  might  learn.  However,  this  plan  is  concerned  with  learning 
in  which  active  physical  and  verbal  participation,  as  well  as  listening 
play  important  roles. 

4.  Sharing  in  program  development.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
plan  is  to  get  the  participants  involved  in  developing  the  educational 


program.  Participants  share  in  identifying  their  needs,  setting  goals, 
choosing  resources,  choosing  appropriate  educational  methods,  and  out-' 
lining  the  program.  This  part  of  the  plan  is  based  on  the  following 
needs : 

a.  The  need  to  feel  that  the  educational  program  and  objectives 
reflect  personal  needs. 

b.  The  need  to  learn  to  accept  responsibility. 

c.  The  need  to  satisfy  personal  reasons  for  learning. 

5.  Voluntary  learning  activities.  This  is  a  term  which  could  be 
easily  misunderstood.  Actually  it  does  imply  a  force  of  some  kind  to 
bring  about  action.  It  is  the  source  of  the  force  and  how  it  operates 
that  is  important.  Force  will  be  present  in  one  form  or  another  in  eve- 
ry situation  where  people  are  together.  It  either  comes  from  within 
through  self-discipline  (internal),  or  it  is  exerted  by  others  (external). 
In  this  plan  the  aim  is  to  foster  the  internal  desire  to  learn  by  active 
participation  in  a  learning  team. 

6.  Formal  and  informal  methods  of  education.  The  very  nature  of 
the  Indiana  Plan  precludes  the  arbitrary  classification  of  some  methods 
or  devices  as  better  than  others.  The  program  is  highly  flexible,  and 
is  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  a  group  at  a  particular  time. 
The  method  used  depends  upon  the  problems  at  hand.  The  people  within 
each  group  will  differ  in  their  interests,  abilities,  and  attitudes;  and 
in  the  problems  and  needs  they  recognize.  Therefore,  any  and  all  methods, 
formal  and  informal,  can  be  used. 

7.  Outward  growth.  A  significant  characteristic  of  the  plan  is  that, 
to  be  effect/ ve,  it  must  be  an  everexpanding ,  outward-moving  series  of  ex- 
periences. A  participant  learns  to  accept  a  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  growth,  and  for  that  of  his  fellow  learners.  He  does 
not  learn  to  do  these  things  as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  as  a  means  of 
relating  himself  to  God,  and  to  others  through  mutual  educational  exper- 
iences. Outward  growth  feeds  on  sharing.  It  withers  in  a  purely  com- 
petitive atmosphere.  In  this  plan  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  making 

new  learning  more  meaningful  by  experiencing  the  fruits  of  learning  -  by 
using  new  insights  in  outward-moving  service  to  others. 

The  Indiana  Plan  for  Adult  Religious  Education  is  a  flexible  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  problems  of  adult  religious  education  at  the  local 
level.  It  is  not  a  panacea  or  a  miraculous,  sure-fire  way  of  revolution- 
izing the  local  program.  It  is  a  tested  framework  of  training  and  action 
through  which  an  effective  adult  program  can  evolve.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  local  situation,  and  its  successful 
development  requires  the  sincere  cooperation  of  a  chaplain  who  has  rapport 
with  his  congregation. 

A  group  of  from  10  to  20  people  is  desirable  to  start  the  plan. 
These  need  not  be  the  "best  read™  \&  .bers  of  the  congregation.  The  plan 
will  work  with  any  group  of  adults  regardless  of  educational  level.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  they  be  willing  to  try  to  learn  together. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  participants  is  a  preliminary  session  at 
which  the  trainer  explains  the  Indiana  Plan  -  its  aims,  methods,  and 
possible  results.  It  is  emphasized  that  this  program,  unlike  many  church 


programs,  is  not  something  done  to  or  for  participants;  it  is  something 
they  do  for  themselves. 

The  next  step  in  the  developing  program  is  a  series  of  three  or  four 
weekly  two-hour  meetings  designed  to  train  the  group  in  the  use  of  group 
discussion.  The  group  learning  technique  is  described  and  demostrated  by 
the  trainer,  and  volunteer  participants  conduct  practice  discussions  of 
short  duration.  These  demonstrations  are  evaluated  by  the  trainer  and 
the  participants  together,  so  that  participants  can  actually  identify  and 
develop  the  leadership  and  participation  skills  necessary  for  effective 
teamwork.  During  these  sessions,  the  topics  of  discussion  are  of  lesser 
importance.  Learning  to  know  and  accept  the  duties  of  responsible  par- 
ticipation is  emphasized. 

Usually  by  the  forth  meeting  a  training  group  is  ready  to  plan  a 
series  of  full-length  discussions  on  related  topics  that  interest  the 
group.  These  topics  are  determined  by  the  participants  themselves.  In 
general  they  are  either  religious  teachings  that  can  be  related  to  every- 
day living,  or  problems  of  everyday  living  on  which  religious  teaching  can 
be  brought  to  bear.  The  group  sets  realistic  goals,  obtains  appropriate 
resource  materials,  and  conducts  their  own  weekly  or  biweekly  discussions. 
The  chaplain  may  serve  as  a  subject  authority,  or  resource  person,  clari- 
fying questions  and  providing  information  when  professional  assistance  is 
needed. 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  how  long  these  full-length  practice  sessions 
will  need  to  continue.  The  participants  set  out  to  become  a  creative 
learning  team.  They  must,  learn  to  identify  some  common  educational  needs, 
and  to  help  each  other  meet  those  needs  through  discussing  religious 
teaching  in  terms  of  its  daily  signii'icance.  They  must  also  learn  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  developing  the  inter-personal  relationships 
that  maKe  teamworK  possioie.  usually  this  is  accomplished  in  from  six  to 
twelve  full-length  discussion  sessions.  When  the  members  of  the  train- 
ing group  have  become  a  creative  team,  they  are  ready  to  interrupt  the 
starting  phase,  and  begin  a  course  of  st.idy  or  carry  the  program  into 
wider  circles  of  the  congregation. 
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